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Pydna; but its political destiny was now settled arbitrarily
by the conqueror, with no regard to the interests or wishes
of the peoples concerned. The Macedonian monarchy had
always been distasteful to the Romans; and they now sup-
pressed it by conferring on Macedonia a ' freedom' which it
had never possessed and never desired. The country was
split up into four separate states, formed by a union of
tribes and cities, and governed in the same way as the Leagues
in Greece. Each state was ruled by magistrates responsible
to a standing council which consisted of representatives from
the different communities. Both magistrates and council
were elected from the well-to-do class which alone had political
rights. Rhodes and Pergamum had to pay dear for their
sympathy with Perseus. The former lost much of her com-
mercial importance by the formation of a free port at Delos,
which was assigned to Athens and controlled by Athenian
governors. With a weakened fleet she was unable to continue
her task of policing the seas, so that piracy flourished and the
trade in slaves grew apace. Delos became the chief slave
market, and the supply came mainly from the Anatolian and
Cretan pirates. Pergamum was punished by the loss of part
of her territory which was made over to her neighbours, the
Galatians and the King of Bithynia.

Severe punishment was dealt out to all Greeks who had
not sided with Rome, and especially to the Achaean League.
Though there was no proof of their complicity with Perseus,
the Senate demanded that the most conspicuous and inde-
pendent members of the League, to the number of a thousand,
should be transported to Rome. When they reached Italy,
they were not put on their trial but detained and distributed
among the Italian towns.

Such arbitrary and unfeeling action aroused intense hatred
in Greece, which Rome met with something like contempt.
Enthusiasm for Greece was no longer in fashion; and a national
party at Rome, of whom M. Porcius Cato was the most striking
representative, spoke always of the Greeks as Graeculi, and
openly preached the doctrine that Greek civilization was
ruinous to Roman life. The treatment of the East by Rome
was now purely arbitrary ; and the position would perhaps
have been less harmful, if she had governed it herself without
disguise. She kept no army in the East, and the separate
Hellenistic states had no military force worth speaking of.